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KEEPING POSTED 


hen Bill James re- 

tired from the Pitts- 
burgh post office last year 
after almost 32 years of 
service, his fellow postal 
employees gave him a 
farewell gift—a set of golf 
clubs and some golf balls. 
Only one trouble: He had 
never played golf in his life. 


}y\{ ixie clerks have a tough enough job deciphering 
scribbled and garbled addresses. But in Hawaii 
they also have to deal with languages and scripts 
from many parts of the world. It’s no wonder the 
Honolulu post office has a special name for them— 
““sweat clerks.”’ 


box holder in Salt Lake City screamed when he 
turned the key and was greeted not by the mail 

but by a cricket. The insect 

was one of about a thou- 

sand being shipped to Salt 

Lake City’s Hogle Zoo as 

food for birds and reptiles. 

Fifty to a hundred of the 

crickets ate their way 

through the plastic foam 

container and escaped 

into the post office. 


he next time you hear gripes about ‘‘lost mail,” 
relate the experiences of Postmaster Roger Mc- 
‘ Gee of Michigan City, IN. Forty Christmas cards in 
pretty green envelopes were put in a collection box 
last December. No stamps, no return addresses, no 
clues inside. They're in the Cincinnati dead letter of- 
fice now. A year ago a businessman reported to Mc- 
Gee that 25 checks had been mailed but not deliv- 
ered. Much time and money were spent pursuing the 
case. Several months later the red-faced executive 
found the 25 checks, addressed and ready for mail- 
ing, in his safe. And another firm filed several ‘‘lost 
mail’’ complaints, then found the missing letters be- 
neath the carpeting under the desk of a secretary who 
quit. 


ia emember Denise Ann Wynne, who was featured 
in ‘‘Postal Personalities’ a few issues ago? She’s 
a letter carrier in Sarasota, FL, and her great-uncle, 
Robert J. Wynne, was Postmaster General under 
President Theodore Roosevelt. The article was read 
by Robert J. Wynne Jr., a mail handler in Miami's 
parcel post section. It turns out that the Postmaster 
General was his great-grandfather. Which makes 
Denise his newly-found distant cousin. 


W ou’ve heard of fin- 
gerprints trapping 
criminals. Well, a_ sheriff 
traced a footprint found in 
the burglarized post office 
in Sanibel, FL, to a local 
residence, where the of- 
fender was arrested and a 
quantity of mail was found. 
The footprint formed the 
primary physical evidence 
at the barefoot burglar’s 
trial. He pleaded guilty. 


he 31st annual National Postal Golf Association 

tournament tees off at the Concord Hotel in Kia- 
mesha Lake, NY, on July 13. If you want to enter—or 
just tag along—you can get further information on the 
five-day event from Jack Cimino, 6900-J Lachlan 
Circle, Baltimore, MD 21239. 


,\ t least part of the success in handling last 
Christmas’s holiday mail crush was credited to a 

preventive maintenance 
program for post office 
machinery. The program 
was aimed at keeping 
downtime to a minimum. 
Mechanized post offices 
were issued procedures to 
“fine tune” their equip- 
ment in advance. Spare 
parts were stocked at the Topeka supply center and 
spotted at one designated post office per region. And 
emergency maintenance teams were organized for 
fast dispatch. 











Millions 
dollar 


Atlanta’s Joe Turner 
knows his business 
from the ground up 


s he maneuvers a car through 
the traffic on Interstate 285 
outside Atlanta, Joe Turner re- 
calls the warning he got when he 
first took his job as a Customer 
Service Representative in 1967. 

“It’s not going to be easy,” he 
was told. 

Eight years later Turner is a 
grade 18 Senior Customer Serv- 
ice representative and, looking 
back, he says, “I don’t think I’ve 
had any problems.” 

Hanging above his desk in the 
Atlanta post office is a bronze 
and walnut plaque that supports 
his opinion. The plaque honors 
Turner’s place on the Million 
Dollar Roundtable, a recognition 
program for the highest perform- 
ing Southern Region CSRs in cus- 
tomer cooperation programs such 
as the presorting, traying and 
plant loading of customer mail. 

For three straight years the 54- 
year-old Atlantan has been one 
of the first 10 to reach $100,000 
of estimated savings to the Postal 
Service. He has topped $300,000 
for the past two fiscal years. This 


year, fellow Roundtable members 
continued 
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elected him chairman of the 
group. 

What makes Turner the kind of 
man who can convince mailers 
of the advantages in doing con- 
siderably more mail preparation 
than postal regulations require? 
“It’s not personality,” maintains 
Turner. He counts on the knowl- 
edge gained during 30 years with 
the Postal Service, attention to 
detail and the ability to project 
sincerely ‘‘that my greatest satis- 
faction is helping a customer. 

‘When I go into a man’s place 
of business, I go in dealing on a 
businesslike basis. He realizes 
that I’ve got a proposition for him 
that can save him some money. 
When I start to talk, he’s going to 
listen—if he’s a good business- 
man.” 

Turner covers a lot of ground 
in a day, handling the largest ter- 
ritery of the 10 CSRs working 
out of the Atlanta post office: 13 
post offices and five Atlanta ZIP 
Code areas. 

In the past 10 years his ter- 
ritory has gained popularity as a 
location for new corporate head- 
quarters and regional office build- 
. ings. The growth has brought a 
steadily increasing volume of 
mail to the area and, as each new 
office opens, Turner is generally 
on hand: ‘At one place I had the 
customer traying mail the day 
they moved in.” 

Exiting from an expressway 
can take Turner toward a meet- 
ing with a corporate executive or 
the supervisor of a small mail 
room. He slips smoothly into 
either situation, thoughtfully an- 
swering questions about the fine 
points of a complex program for 
a major mailer or slipping a knot 
to show mailroom people how to 
tie a mail bundle. 

At National Data Corporation 
—180,000 pieces of letter mail a 
day and $4.5 million a year in 
postage—the receptionist told 
Turner to go right up. 

He was meeting Gary De- 
Remer, Vice-President of Opera- 
tions of National Billing Systems, 


Inc., an NDC subsidiary that han- 
dles billing for Atlantic Richfield 
and Eastern and National Air- 
lines. 

Express Mail was the purpose 
of the call and Turner was aware 
during the discussion that today 
a company can benefit from 
reducing ‘“float’—the time it 
takes until a payment is de- 
posited in the bank. Shaving de- 
livery time on the bill can mean 
earlier payment to the companies 
NBS serves—and more dollars of 
interest. That’s why NBS already 
presorts by state to five distribu- 
tion points across the country. 

His second call brought the 
CSR into the softly perfumed air- 
conditioning at Avon Products’ 
regional office. Turner hoped a 
new contact in the company 
would be interested in doing 
more mail preparation. ‘“‘They’ve 
never done anything before but 
dump the mail in sacks and bring 
it down to the post office.” 

The new man, Julius Wyman, 
had called with a request for in- 
formation on first class mail per- 
mits, so Turner pulled a second 
briefcase—loaded with rate and 
classification materials—out of 
the supplies he keeps in his car 








trunk. 

Avon mails 15,000 letters and 
an average of 250 first class flats 
a day. As Wyman received an 
explanation of mail classification 
—jotting notes on the material 
Turner handed him—he was 
joined by his boss, Al Mullins, 
Regional Sales Manager. 

“We're looking at all costs this 
year,” said Mullins. 

More folders and sheets came 
from Turner’s briefcase. Mullins 
and Wyman questioned him 
closely on presorting require- 
ments. “We want to pick your 





During a typical day CSR Joe Turner 


may make a “maintenance” visit (upper left), 


discuss a new program (lower left), 
explain bulk mail requirements to a new 
customer (lower right), and invest patience 
in many waiting rooms. 


brains,’ Wyman declared. 

Turner’s next stop was the new 
Allstate building where he 
planned to make a first contact. 
He arrived to find the new con- 
tact might not be able to see him 
for a while. Turner decided to 
take a chance and wait for him. 

Waiting room stints are oppor- 
tunities for Turner to get ac- 
quainted with the receptionist 
and secretaries he'll be seeing 
often. He’s on a first name basis 
with many. Here the receptionist 
arrived to apologize—Turner’s 
contact would be further delayed 
—so Turner thanked her and left 
his card. 

Sliding his six-foot, one-inch 


frame under the wheel of the car, 
Turner noticed an Air Express 
truck in the parking lot—“I won- 
der if they'd be interested in Ex- 
press Mail?” he mused. 

The day before, Turner made 
two sales—traying 2,000 letters 
a day and sacking 100 flats a day. 

“I’ve sold every program ex- 
cept Mailgram,” he said. 

“You have to do things for peo- 
ple to get them to do things for 
you. One company, with 85,000 
pieces daily, presorts to five 
digits, so I get them a truck out 
there early enough for them to 
get delivery in most of the sur- 
rounding cities on the following 
day.” 

A good CSR, Turner believes, 
must be many things to many 
people. He has to know how to 
explain a mail program, organize 
a mailroom, make decisions, co- 
ordinate between the customer 
and the post office and between 
himself and other postal people. 

“When I promise a customer 
that he’ll get a pickup, I’m rely- 
ing on our delivery and collec- 
tions people. I have to know their 
problems too.” 

Turner joined the Postal Serv- 
ice in 1944 as a clerk in the Rail- 
way Mail Service. When he was 
terminated as a wartime substi- 
tute 11 months later, he took the 
postal exam and came into the 
Atlanta post office as a clerk. His 
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knowledge of schedules led to 
special assignments receiving 
mail from trains. Then he became 
property officer for the Federal 
Annex, then a painter. 

He was a clerk, painting cases 
and signs, when he bid for and 
won a CSR job. 

Turner has since taken home 
study courses, attended Basic 
and Advanced CSR seminars and 
a sales-oriented electronic data 
processing course. This year he 
plans to take the five-day Selling 
Psychology and Techniques 


course. 
For his day’s last call Turner 


pulled his car into the ample 
parking lot of the Georgia Baptist 
Convention building. 

Here he made his way to the 
first floor mailroom that was 
stacked with the Baptist publica- 
tions, and greeted the mailroom 
manager, Ralph Bowden. 

“Hey, Joe, how did you know I 
needed to talk to you?”’ 

“Well, a little bird whispered 
in my ear that you might be need- 
ing a new ZIP Code directory to 
replace your old one and I 
thought I'd drop it by.” 

The Baptist Convention hauls 
six bags of presorted first class 
and six to eight bags of other mail 
to the station at Doraville, GA, 
each day. 

“When Ralph started here,” 
Turner said, “he didn’t have bag 
labels and bands. Now he’s get- 
ting bags by the hamper. He has 
an old scale and a conversion 
table for the new rates. I try to 
make maintenance calls about 
once a week. I have to make sure 
they keep up my programs once 
I sell them.” 

When Turner finally turned his 
car off Garnet Street toward the 
main post office, he headed for a 
pile of paperwork and calls to ar- 
range appointments for the next 
day. As he passed a sign in the 
alley, “No Parking—Post Office 
Garage,” Turner noted that the 
lettering still looked good. Al- 
most as sharp as when he painted 
it eight years ago.0 
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Heres a true-or-false quiz. Everybody wins the 
first prize—a better understanding of postal 
ECONOMICS. 


The financial goal of 
the Postal Service is 
to make a profit. 

CL) True 

LJ False 


The annual cost to the 
Postal Service for non- 
personnel items such 
as transportation, 
machinery, motor 
vehicles and buildings 
far exceeds the cost of 
salaries and benefits. 


CL) True 
LJ False 


If the Postal Service 
could sharply cut its 
budget, it would not 
have to seek a rate 
increase. 


LC) True 
Lj False 


Inflation hits the postal 
employee harder than 
it does the Postal 
Service as an organi- 
zation. 


CJ True 
C1 False 


The Postal Service 
monopoly on first- 
class mail insures 
there will be increasing 
volume from this class 
of mail. 


C True 
CJ False 


Mechanization 
is necessary in 
the effort to 
balance postal 
costs and 
revenue. 


LC) True 
L) False 





some pluses 
aNd Minuses 


Eighty-five percent of 
the total cost of run- 
The Postal Service ning the Postal Service 
expects to make a goes for salaries and 
“profit” in 1974-75. benefits for its 


employees. 
LJ True 


OD False CJ True 
LJ False 


It would cost the aver- 


The Postal Service can age household cus- 


manage without a rate tomer less if the first- 
increase during the class rate were kept at 
next year. 10¢ and the Postal 

O True Service were heavily 


subsidized by Con- 
CL) False gress. 


OC True 
0 False 


“a : ' Since the Postal 
The only competitive * % Service sells an indis- 
threat to the Postal : -»pensable product that 
Service is in parcel ». people cannot do 
post. e ; without, it is not hurt 

: ; (like the auto industry, 
C True for example) in times 
LC) False ’ of recession. 


CL) True 


craamettis AS Diane a, a OC False 


p | effici h The first-class 
ostal e ieee “a stamp would still be 
en a bargain at arate 
establishment of the higher than 10¢ 
Postal Service in 1971. 9 
CL) True 
U True Cj False 
0 False 








Answers* 


*All years referred to are fiscal years starting July 1. 


] False 


By law the Postal Service is 
supposed to essentially ‘break 
even” by 1984—that is, it is 
supposed to bring in enough 
revenue to cover substantially all 
its costs. (Even after 1984, 
subsidies for some mailers will 
continue.) Talk of profit suggests 
the Postal Service is “charging 
extra” for its service. This is totally 
wrong. 


4 False 


Current estimates are that the 
postal deficit this year will be 
around $800 million. The size of 
the deficit (which reached a low 

of $13 million in fiscal 1973) is 
largely the result of inflation. For 
example, payment of cost-of-living 
allowances to employees for the 
life of the 1973-75 National Agree- 
ment will cost an estimated $900 
million, $700 million more than 
originally estimated. 


PS 4 True 


In fiscal 1974, “payroll” payments 
to cover salaries and benefits for 
700,000 Postal Service employees 
amounted to $9.6 billion of the 
total operating expenses of $11.3 
billion. 


False 


See #3. Salaries and benefits cost 
about six times as much as all 
other postal expenses combined 
—$9.6 billion compared with 
nearly $1.7 billion. 


The Postal Service does not bene- 
fit from any automatic increases in 
its income, as employees do 
through cost-of-living allowances. 
Its rates are reviewed by the Postal 
Rate Commission before they can 
be adopted by the Postal Service 
Governors. 





As stated, the deficit this year is 
expected to be near $800 million. 
There are three ways in which this 
money can be made up: 1) through 
a rate increase, 2) Congressional 
subsidy, 3) reducing costs—or a 


combination of these. The Postal 
Service has been reducing costs, 
but resists the notion of greatly 
increased subsidies. That leaves 
rate increases as an inevitable 
alternative. 


a False 


The average citizen would pay 
more than the face value of a first- 
class stamp if Federal subsidies, 
instead of the postage rate, were 
significantly increased. The fact is 
that most mail—and, thus, most 
postage—comes from business 
firms. On the other hand, most 
income taxes—the main source of 
Federal revenues—come from 
individuals. If subsidies were 
sharply increased, the average 
householder would therefore be 
paying more than his “fair share”’ 
of the cost of mail. 


Be, False 


Unfortunately, when rates rise, 
volume falls—or, at best, fails to 
increase very much. In 1972, 
following the increase to 8 cents, 
first-class mail volume dropped 
2.2 % (more than 1.1 billion 
pieces). For this year, volume is 
expected to remain about the 
same as last year. The first-class 
monopoly therefore carries no 
guarantee that volume will 
increase. 





One direct threat is the delivery 
of utility bills to customers’ homes 
by utility employees, which is 
perfectly legal. 

Faced with higher rates, major 





mailers also cut down the number 
of mailings or go from first-class 
letters to a cheaper class of mail. 
Gas and electric companies, for 
example, are increasingly using a 
postcard instead of a letter to bill 
customers. And many promotional 
mailings that had gone first-class 
now go bulk-rate third class. 


g False 


Parcel post has suffered from 
severe competition, but so have 
other classes of mail and postal 
services. Third-class is an ex- 
ample. Many advertisers are 
shifting to other media. The 
upsurge in advertising supple- 
ments in newspapers is a prime 
example. And, as explained in #8, 
even first-class mail faces 


competition despite our monopoly. 


» False 


Businesses ‘“‘lay off’’ mailings, just 
as they do people, during hard 
times. 


j [True 


But the hitch is that to cut back 
our budget sharply would require 
the Postal Service to reduce mail 
service or employee salaries and 
benefits. (Remember that the 1974 
postal budget of $11.3 billion 
broke down to $9.6 billion for 
salaries and benefits and $1.7 
billion for all other expenses.) 


The Postal Service has been 
cutting all other possible ex- 
penses. In 1974, for instance, it 


effected some $60 million in 
savings despite rising costs, and 

it is continuing its drive to boost 
efficiency and to trim every un- 
necessary expense. All employees 
should consider it their 
responsibility, as well as in their 
self-interest, to aid this effort and 
prevent waste in their post offices. 


| True 


Mechanization represents one of 
the biggest hopes the Postal 
Service has to meet all its 
commitments to the American 
people and its employees. Were it 
not for mechanization, for 
instance, the Postal Service would 
be forced to hire increasing 


numbers of employees indefinitely. 


Its current $9.6 billion payroll 
would be considerably higher and 
so would postage rates. Mech- 
anization is also an ally of 
employees. Historically, in other 
industries, mechanization has led 
to higher pay and benefits. 


The key fact is that the Postal 
Service is today handling 5 billion 
more pieces of mail with 30,000 
fewer employees than it did in 
1970. Why then can't it hold the 
line on postage rates? 

The big reason, as noted 
already, has been the large 
increase in salaries and benefits 
designed to bring postal 


employees to comparability with 
compensation in the private 
sector. 


j 4 True 


A letter is the cheapest way of 
sending a message or something 
personal such as a photograph 
or a document to another city or 
across the country. Of course, 
everything is going up in price 
and postage is no exception. 
Food, for instance, soared 41% 
since Postal Reorganization in 
July 1971 while first-class postage 
rose 25%. American postal rates, 
despite this increase, remain 
substantially cheaper than the 
rates in many other countries. In 
England, a first-class stamp is 
nearly 11 cents and will soon go to 
16 cents. In West Germany it’s 21 
cents. And remember: these 
countries are much smaller and 
thus have far fewer logistics 
problems. 








HE LOOKS 
FOR TROUBLE 


Safety officer finds 
hazards, makes employees 
aware of them 


n or off the job, Norman 

Gross is on the lookout for 
trouble—the kind that causes 
accidents. 

As area safety manager for 
seven sectional centers in eastern 
Kentucky and safety officer for 
the Lexington post office, Gross 
often finds it. 

“You’re going to have ac- 
cidents in an operation like ours,” 
he says. ‘The Postal Service is 
just too big not to. Too many 
things can happen—like trips, 
slips and falls, improper lifting 
and vehicle mishaps. But you can 
minimize the chances for ac- 
cidents—and that’s the key.” 

That task, he says, is a chal- 
lenge. But there’s an even bigger 
and more important one: tackling 
the continuing need for safety 
awareness among postal em- 
ployees. 

“Making safety a habit isn’t 
just another trite phrase,” he 
says. “It’s essential. 

‘Wherever I go, I’m looking for 
safety hazards. I guess no matter 
where I am, I make a safety in- 
spection. Everyone should.” 

And everyone can, he adds. 

Each employee, armed with a 


Form 1767, the hazard report 
Area Safety Manager Norman Gross and Louisville VMF 
mechanic Sam Smith look over one of the more frequently 
changed items on a postal vehicle. A device for measuring 
carbon monoxide levels is in the foreground. 





form, becomes, in effect, a safety 
inspector. “If every employee 
realized this, we could really cut 
down on potential hazards.” 

Gross is no newcomer to the 
potential safety hazards facing 
postal employees. He faced angry 
dogs and icy sidewalks as a car- 
rier and trod untidy workroom 
floors as a clerk. He’s also been 
a vehicle maintenance analyst 
and an accounting technician. 

Gross’ job keeps him moving. 
He is responsible for the Lexing- 
ton, Campton, Ashland, Pikeville, 
Hazard, Corbin and Somerset 
sectional centers. At least once a 
year, he must inspect each office 
in those sectional centers. 

“Detecting hazards, document- 
ing them, and making recom- 
mendations to management on 
how best to enact corrective 
measures are a big part of my job,” 
he says. 

In one office, for example, the 
loading dock was two feet higher 
than the average truck’s platform. 
A ramp had to be used to get the 
mail out. Accident potential was 
high when heavy loads were in- 
volved. 

“After looking at alternatives,” 
Gross said, ‘‘we solved the prob- 
lem by installing a movable dock 
board.” 


That substantially reduced the 
chance for an employee injury, 
and, incidentally, increased the 
efficiency of the dock operation. 

Gross also receives periodic 
safety reports from each of the 
sectional centers under his juris- 
diction. “That way, I can keep 
track of accident rates and follow 
trends.” On inspection trips, he 
takes the office’s report along to 


a 


Gross uses a sound meter to 
determine if a machine's noise 
level might be harmful to 
employees. 


be sure corrective action has 
been taken. 

In his role as safety officer for 
the Lexington post office, Gross 
addresses the basics of hazard 
control. That includes keeping 
tabs on weather, filing accident 
reports, and inspecting new 
equipment. 

Whether he’s in Lexington or 
an associate office, Gross stresses 
his positive approach to em- 
ployee safety awareness when- 
ever he can, like telling an em- 
ployee that he is doing a safe job. 

His approach also involves ex- 
tensive use of the Postal Pete 
safety materials. And, as in all 
post offices, he strives to keep the 
weekly safety talk interesting. 

Just to be sure, Gross asks em- 
ployees who have had some form 
of accident to speak at the next 
session and tell why they think 
the accident happened. 

“I think each employee has a 
safety experience to relate that 
can help others.” 0 





Training for Safety 


A lot of training went into 
making Norman Gross a safety 
professional, including corre- 
spondence courses from the 
Technical Center in Norman, OK, 
and resident training at the Postal 
Service Training and Develop- 
ment Institute. 

Courses available range from 
the basics of first aid to the scien- 
tific detection of carbon monox- 
ide levels in a vehicle mainte- 
nance facility. 

Currently, the Postal Service 
has about 500 full time safety 
people and thousands of em- 
ployees who perform safety 
duties part time. 

The Postal Service attempts to 
train and promote from within to 
meet the increasing need for 
safety professionals who know 
the post office and rarely “goes 
outside” for professional safety 
engineers. 

You can begin safety training 
at your office’s PEDC, or by cor- 
respondence courses. Many other 
programs are available, as the 
following list shows. Contact 
your training officer for more in- 
formation. 


Correspondence courses 
Vehicle accident investigation 
Safety for postal supervisors 
Employee safety training 


Classroom training 

Vehicle accident investigation 
Safety seminar 

Safety management 

Safety instructional laboratory 
Safety for supervisors 








Announcing 


SAFETY 
CONTEST 


Check off 
the safety 
hazards and 
compete for 
cash prizes. 





Postal Pete has listed 40 safety 
hazards. He wants you to check off 
each safety hazard in the list that also 
appears in the illustration. For 
example, you would check 7. Blocked 
ais/e in the list since that safety 
hazard is depicted. You would not 
check 2. Safety be/t unfastened since 
that hazard is not depicted. Note: Not 
every safety hazard listed is shown in 
the drawing and not every hazard 
shown in the drawing is listed. 
Naturally, the drawing does not 
illustrate a real post office—at least 
we hope not. 

Safety Contest No. 6 will carry a first 
prize of $150, a second prize of $100, 
a third prize of $75, a fourth prize of 
$50, a fifth prize of $25, and up to 50 
home first-aid kits as runner-up 


prizes. 

The prizes will be determined by a 
random drawing from the correct 
entries. The first correct entry drawn 
will be the first-prize winner, the 
second correct entry drawn will be 
the second-place winner, etc. 
Entries must be postmarked by 
midnight April 25 and winners’ names 
will be published in the July-August 
issue of Postal Life. (Names of 
winners of Safety Contest No. 5 will 
be published in the May-June issue.) 


RULES: 


1. All Postal Service employees are eligible except 
employees at Headquarters in Washington, DC 

2. All entrants must complete the entry coupon 
and submit it along with the captions selected. 

3. All entries become the property of the U.S. 
Postal Service, and none can be returned or 
acknowledged. 

4. Mail entries to: Safety Caption Contest, U.S. 
Postal Service, Washington, DC 20260. 
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SAFETY CONTEST NO. 6 ENTRY FORM voids" Ssecaoucsepestotbisited 
28. [_] Unsecured compressed gas cylinder 
File drawer open when not in use 29. ‘a More than one person on a ladder 
Machine guard not in place 30. [] Spill area not roped off 
Obstructed fire extinguisher 31. [] Riding a nutting truck 
Riding fork lift 32. [.] Overloaded hand truck 
Storage on top of files 33. [-] Standing on nutting truck 
Working without eye guards 34. TF] Broken sidewalk 
Jumping off loading dock 35. [] Broken handrail 
Improper use of rest bar Standing on top rung of ladder 36. oO Broken windshield 
Overloaded electrical wiring Standing on chair 37. [] Oil spill left unattended 
Smoking while fueling vehicle : Climbing over portable conveyor 38. [] Storage on window sill 
Overloaded waste cans 24. CC Overloaded nutting truck 39. CC Tools strewn on floor 
Riding conveyor belt 25. [-] Smoking in “no smoking” area 40. [_] Broken ladder 


13. (_] Broken light fixture 26. [] Inattentively fingering mail 9 NUMBER OF HAZARDS FOUND 


Blocked aisle 

Safety belt unfastened 
Broken stairway step 
Pulling nutting truck 
Improper lifting 
Running in work area 
Blocked exit 


‘ 


SN Be Sele: 


Oooooooooood 
Oooooooooo 


STREET ADDRESS 


JOB TITLE POSTAL FACILITY 
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More than 30,000 postal employees entered Postal Pete’s Safety 
Contest No. 4 and filled in the Safety Grid published in the 
November-December issue of Postal Life. The winners were 
selected at random from the correct entries. 





Brevard, NC 28712 








Skandia, MI 49885 


Honorable Mention Winners (First Aid Kit) 


MR. ERNEST PAUL ALBERT, JR. 
MPE 6, SCF Hicksville, NY 11801 
MS. JOYCE BANKS 

Regular Clerk, St. Louis, MO 63120 
MR. RICHARD D. BICKFORD 
Postmaster, Ashburnham, MA 01430 
MR. A. J. CARTER, JR. 

Foreman, Galveston, TX 77550 

MR. LARRY CASON 

Carrier, Augusta, GA 30906 

MR. JACK C. COOPER 

Rural Carrier, Ault, CO 80610 

MR. MAURICE A. CRISSMON 

Clerk, Parcel Post, Houston, TX 77004 
MR. DENNIS B. DANSEREAU 
Carrier, Norton, MA 02766 

MR. PETER DiCHRISTOFANO 
Methods and Standards Analyst, 
Norridge, IL 60656 

MR. ELIJAH EDWARDS 

M.V.S., Mt. Pleasant, SC 29464 

MR. ROBERT W. FOX 

Carrier, Berkeley, CA 94709 

MS. GOLDIE V. FRANCIS 

Window Clerk, Washington, DC 20019 
MR. JOHN H. GAGNE 

Mail Handler, Branford, CT 06405 
MS. CONNIE GAMBUTI 

LSM Operator, Paterson, NJ 07513 
MR. JOE S. GARCIA 

Asst. to Postmaster, Kenedy, TX 78119 
MR. RICHARD Q. GOODING 
Carrier, Philadelphia, PA 19138 

E. E. GRADINE 

Clerk, Ruidoso, NM 88345 


MR. GLENN G. GREENSTEIN 

Dist. Clerk, Jamestown, ND 58401 
MR. WILLIAM E. GROTTH 

Carrier, Allison Park, PA 15101 
MRS. DAISY HARVEY 

Clerk, Los Angeles, CA 90019 

MR. ROBERT W. HESS 

Part Time Flex., Omaha, NE 68114 
MS. HELEN B. HINES 

Postmaster, Creston, LA 71020 
MR. PHIL HULME 

Supervisor, Operations, Montpelier, ID 
83254 

MR. JOSEPH A. IMPASTATO 
Carrier, Slidell, LA 70458 

MS. JO ANN JONES 

AMF Clerk, Sterling, VA 22170 

MS. MAGALENE JORDAN 

Dist. Clerk, Brooklyn, NY 11226 
MR. JOSEPH W. KRATTINGER, JR. 
Carrier, Bronx, NY 10458 

MR. RALPH LaVOIE 

Clerk, Irvine, CA 92705 

MS. VIRGINIA E. LITTLE 

Dist. Clerk, Appleton, WI 54911 
MR. JOHN MARCINEK 

Carrier, Yonkers, NY 10701 

MR. FRANK MARTINEZ 

Carrier, Flagstaff, AZ 86001 

MR. HUGH G. MAUERMAN 

M.P.E. Mech., Struthers, OH 44471 
MR. ALLEN J. MEECH 

Dist. Clerk, Jessup, MD 20794 
MR. WALLACE E. MORRIS 

Dist. Clerk, St. Petersburg, FL 33710 





First Prize Second Prize 

($150.00) ($100.00) 

William D. Sherwood Deborah Kyle Ivey 

Officer in charge Dist. Clerk 

Enumclaw, WA Baltimore, MD 
98022 21206 


Third Prize Fourth Prize Fifth Prize 
($75.00) ($50.00) ($25.00) 
Thomas G. Malek Florence A. Holman Linda C. Brownell 
Clerk-Carrier Clerk Dist. Clerk 


Des Moines, IA 
50322 





MR. JOHN MYERS 

Carrier, Brandon, FL 33511 

MR. LOUIS A. NOISETTE, SR. 

Mail Handler, Charleston, SC 29403 
MS. DIANE PATTERSON 

Clerk, Chicago, IL 60609 

MR. GEORGE PIRO 

Supervisor, Operations, Bellport, NY 
Tt713 

MR. EUGENE T. PITTMAN 

Foreman, Mails, Madison, WI 53714 
MR. KENT H. PLANCK 

LSM Operator, Casselberry, FL 32707 
MR. DONALD E. POWELL 

Carrier, Tulsa, OK 74115 

MR. EUGENE RICH 

Spec. Del. Messenger, Spokane, WA 
99218 

MR. GERALD A. STYCK 

Part Time Flex., Kalispell, MT 59901 
1. C. TAIJERON 

Dist. Clerk, Citrus Heights, CA 95610 
MS. KATHLEEN B. TIDWELL 

Clerk, Birmingham, AL 35214 

MRS. LENA TODD 

Clerk, Emily, MN 56447 

MS. LEITHA TREFREN 

Clerk, Medford, OR 97501 

MR. WILLIAM A. VAN HORN 

Part Time Flex., St. Paul, NE 68873 
MR. RAYMOND E. WALKER 

Carrier, Las Vegas, NV 89101 

MR. ROGER A. WALTERS 

Foreman, Mails, La Puente, CA 91744 








SAFETY BLOWUP COUPON 


Please send copy(ies) of Postal Pete’s Safety 
Poster Blowup to: 


NAME 
STREET ADDRESS 
CITY STATE ZIP CODE 


JOB TITLE POSTAL FACILITY 


Clip, enclose in envelope addressed to: SAFETY 
POSTER BLOWUP, Room 10941, U.S. Postal 
Service, Washington, DC 20260. 


Do NOT enclose this coupon with your SAFETY 
CONTEST entry form. 





MUSCULAR DYSTROPHY DONATION 


As a postal employee concerned with the health 
and safety of children, | have enclosed a donation* 
(check or money order—no bills or coins please) 
payable to the Muscular Dystrophy Association. 


NAME 


STREET ADDRESS 


CITY STATE ZIP CODE 


Clip, enclose in envelope addressed to: Jerry Lewis, 
Nat’l. MDA Chairman, P.O. Box 5000, New York, NY 
10019. 


* MDA will acknowledge your donation and send you a receipt 
for tax purposes. 
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KEEPING 
THE 
NEWS 
NEW 


Postal employees take over where magazine's presses leave off 


he researchers, 

photographers, re- 
porters, editors and 
printers have done all 
they can. The rest is up 
to postal employees. 

“It’s a case of the 
post office and News- 
week working hand in 
hand,” says Charles L. 
Pace, manager, postal 
affairs for the weekly 
news magazine, who 
oversees his publica- 
tion’s mailing opera- 
tion from Dayton, OH. 

Postal employees be- 
come involved in help- 
ing Newsweek plan 
dispatches, in seeing 
that plant loads are 
stacked properly for 
drop-offs in various 
cities, in casing the 
mail down to routes when it gets into individual 
post offices and finally in delivering copies each 
week to subscribers. 

Newsweek, Time, U.S. News and World Report 
—as well as other weekly magazines and news- 
papers—are time-value publications, and “a letter 
carrier putting Newsweek into a letter box is a wel- 
come sight to our subscribers,” Pace says. 

Newsweek is actually printed and mailed from 
five plants—Old Saybrook, CT; Glenn Dale, MD; 
Chicago, Los Angeles, and Dayton. The largest 
operation is in Dayton, where 1.4 million copies a 
week are printed by the McCall Printing Co. The 
magazine’s circulation is three million. Of the total 
printed in Dayton, 1.2 million are mailed; the rest 


Distribution clerk Willnetta Jones sorts copies 
of Newsweek in the Dayton, OH, post office. 


are earmarked for 
newsstand sales. 

Newsweek’s big 
mailing days from Day- 
ton occur on Monday 
and Tuesday during a 
normal week. The 
plant prepares mail for 
Ohio, western Penn- 
sylvania, Vermont, 
Maine, Massachusetts, 
New Hampshire, Ten- 
nessee, Kentucky, most 
of Indiana, a major 
portion of Michigan, 
West Virginia, south- 
western Virginia, Mis- 
sissippi, Alabama, 
Georgia, Florida, North 
Carolina, South Caro- 
lina, Louisiana, Arkan- 
sas, Oklahoma, Texas 
and New Mexico. 

The New Mexico 
dispatch is the most involved, and despite the dis- 
tance to Albuquerque, Newsweek finds it more ef- 
ficient to ship from Dayton than from Los Angeles. 

The New Mexico sacks are put aboard the Cin- 
cinnati dispatch at 7 p.m. Monday, arriving at 8:30 
p.m. From there, a contractor’s truck leaving Cin- 
cinnati 10 a.m. Tuesday carries these sacks to Kan- 
sas City, arriving 10:30 that night. At 2:10 a.m. 
Wednesday the sacks are put aboard an Amtrak 
train for Albuquerque, arriving 5:05 p.m. Wednes- 
day for delivery to 12,000 New Mexico subscribers 
Thursday. 

Other dispatches from Dayton generally are less 
complicated. The first one, 10:45 a.m. Monday, 
heads for Columbus, OH carrying some Ohio, west- 


continued 
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McCall Printing Co. employees check color 
quality of Newsweek covers during the 
publication's printing. 


ern Pennsylvania and West Virginia newsstand 
copies. 

In all, there are 18 dispatches over the two-day 
shipping period—two are for the Dayton post office, 
ten are plant loads carried by postal star route con- 
tractors and eight are sent by common carrier to 
entry point post offices. 

Bob Irwin in the Dayton post office’s logistics of- 
fice is Newsweek’s contact in planning mail dis- 
patches. Some changes are necessitated by holidays 
and others by a last-minute switch in the cover or 
an important news break. 

Changing covers is a constant occurrence as 
Newsweek editors try to keep abreast of fast-mov- 
ing news events. In 1974, for example, covers for 
34 issues were printed late—some as late as Sun- 
day morning—and had to be flown to printing 
plants to hold to mail dispatch schedules. 

One example of a last-minute cover switch was 
President Ford’s pardon of ex-President Nixon last 
fall. The already-printed cover was dumped and a 
new one relating to the pardon was used instead. 

The magazines are generally shipped in No. 3 
mail sacks. Only the copies geared for the Boston 
area are sent on skids at the request of that post 
office. 

‘“‘We use 20,000 No. 3 mail sacks a week at Day- 
ton,” says Pace. ‘“‘We find them better than the No. 
2’s because they’re more compact and thus reduce 
damage. We loosepack magazines in two of our 
plants—Los Angeles and Glenn Dale, MD.” 

One of the Dayton post office people who deals 
closely with Pace and other Newsweek traffic per- 








sonnel is John Richey, manager of mailing require- 
ments. ‘I keep tabs on mail makeup, and when 
there’s a problem, such as bad ZIP Codes or bad 
elastic wrap used to bundle the magazines, I work 
with Newsweek and their printer to find out where 
the problem originated.” 

Richey also checks mailing irregularities on the 
31 other magazines printed in the McCall plant— 
including Reader’s Digest, Ladies’ Home Journal, 
Forbes, McCall's and Sport. 

The Dayton post office has eight employees based 
at the McCall plant—five transfer clerks (R. T. 
Smith, Bill Lansdowne, Larry Evans, Jim Eggers, 
Dick Waldron), a tour foreman of the transfer of- 
fice (Charlie Castle), a transfer office superintend- 
ent (Lyle Aygarn), and a bulk mail technician (Ray 
Stroud). They work all of the magazines printed at 
McCall and report to Bob Irwin at the Dayton post 
office. 

They oversee the stacking of the plant loads ac- 
cording to the loading diagrams provided by Pace 
for Newsweek and prepare the paperwork that ac- 
companies each shipment. ‘‘Six-and-a-half to seven 
million pounds of magazines go out of here a 
month, and we keep tabs on them all,” explains Jim 
Eggers. ‘“There are about 200 trailers a month for 
all the publications.” 


Bulk mail technician Ray Stroud verifies the 
magazine's weight, totals advertising volume, 
and comes up with postage costs. 





Stroud verifies the weights of the magazines, 
totaling advertising volume and coming up with 
postage costs. 

One issue of Newsweek may have as many as 60 
editions printed in Dayton. Thus, the issue received 
in Detroit may contain different advertising from 
the issue mailed to Atlanta. 

The magazine, however, makes Stroud’s job a bit 
easier. The weights taken by Stroud are sent to 
Newsweek’s information systems people in Liv- 
ingston, NJ, where a special computer program fig- 
ures the postage. 

‘Our computer saves the post office from cal- 
culating the postage and reduces the deposit we 
have to maintain in our postage account,” Pace 
says. “Our national postage bill in Dayton averages 
$100,000 a week.” 

The post office encouraged the magazine to use 
the program, and a second post office procedure— 
central markup—is also paying dividends for 
Newsweek. 

‘Central markup has had two advantages for us,” 
says Pace. “We get clearer address changes, and it 
has reduced duplications of the 3579s (change of 
address forms) we receive.’’ Newsweek makes 20,- 
000 to 25,000 address changes a week; 8,000 to 10,- 
000 of them come from the post office, the rest di- 
rectly from subscribers. 

To keep the mailing of Newsweek running as 
smoothly as possible, Pace does two things: He 
maintains active contact with postal people and he 
has devised an elaborate follow-up system to keep 
tabs on the magazine’s receipt by subscribers. 

Since he had once been a transportation officer in 
Postal Service headquarters in Washington, DC, 
Pace has found that knowing the right person to 
call can often help him solve a mailing problem. “I 
have a post office contact in many cities throughout 
the country, usually in transportation or mail proc- 
essing.” He also visits a number of post offices each 
year. 

Back in the office, Pace relies on his follow-up 
system. Each week, key post office contacts mail 
preprinted post cards he provides indicating if dis- 
patches of the magazine have reached them on time 
and if dispatch connections to other cities were 
met. 

Eight times a year, Pace does a random survey of 
10,000 Newsweek subscribers in preselected cities 
to determine if they are receiving copies of the 
magazine on time. Delivery days vary from Tues- 


Newsweeks are bundled in No. 3 mail sacks at 
the Dayton printing plant to reduce damage. 


day to Thursday, he explains, and survey returns 
pinpoint by five-digit ZIP Code how well or badly 
a specific post office is doing in meeting these de- 
livery commitments. 

According to William Martin, Newsweek’s di- 
rector of traffic and Pace’s boss: 

“In transportation and logistics, the Postal Serv- 
ice is doing a fabulous job, but delivery to subscrib- 
ers is another matter. 

“Based on our surveys, we have some disappoint- 
ing delivery areas. Some post offices are effecting 
only about 60% delivery on the scheduled day.” 

He hastens to add, however, that some offices 
have continued doing a good job since Postal Re- 
organization in 1971. Surveys have been an effec- 
tive tool in keeping track of their performance, he 
says. 0 














Postal Perronalitiey 


he day was cold and wet, but 

it was the 7-6 score in favor 
of the visiting team that cast the 
greatest gloom over the University 
of Michigan Homecoming Day, 
Oct. 27, 1934. 

The guy who scored the winning 
touchdown was Illinois fullback 
John Theodore—and he has 
regretted it for more than 40 years. 
_ Now postmaster of Urbana, IL, 

Theodore recently ‘“‘confessed’’ 
that the ball was at least a foot 
from the goal line after he plunged 
through the center of Michigan's 
line and the referee signaled a 
touchdown. 

In a letter to the Michigan 
lineman who most hotly contested 
the referee's call at the time, 
Theodore declared: ‘It may sound 
‘corny’ but | have always felt guilty 
about that incident—a case of 
winning on the scoreboard but 
losing on the playing field.’ And 
he asked his former opponent, 
now a fellow Federal employee, to 
accept an apology. 

The reply came in a franked 
envelope: 

“| thoroughly enjoyed reading 
your recent letter reminding me 





John Theodore 


of that rather dismal day in 1934... 


“It takes a big man of 
tremendous character to admit 
after 40 years that Illinois really 
‘owes’ University of Michigan that 
touchdown.” 

The letter went on to offer a full 
“pardon’”’ for the long-ago 
“offense.” ‘After all,” it continued, 
“I’m sure in that many years 
we've managed to even the score 
in some of our games.”’ 

At the top of the letter was the 
White House letterhead. At the 
bottom the President signed it 
“Jerry Ford.” 


he’s been handling her 24- 

hour-a-day part-time job as 
an observer for the National 
Weather Service for more than 
two decades. But now Postmaster 
Edna Tucker of Fraser, CO, has 
turned in her thermometer. 

For 18 years she and her 
husband reported weather data 
every two hours, night and day, 
365 days a year from the town 
known as ‘The Icebox of the 
Nation.”’ He died three years ago. 
Mrs. Tucker tried to carry on, but 





Edna Tucker 


now is retiring. A member of Postai 
Service for seven years, Mrs. 
Tucker will continue to operate the 
third-class office for the commu- 
nity of 500 located 72 miles west 
of Denver. 

Fraser, which often showed up 
in weathercasts as the coldest spot 
in the U.S. while the Tuckers were 
on the job, gets ‘‘terrific down- 
drafts” off nearby mountains and 
ski slopes. Mrs. Tucker once re- 
corded a low of 53 degrees below 
zero on the meteorological instru- 
ments outside her home.) 


ith one illuminating discovery 

last year, a 25-year postal 
employee in Lubbock, TX, 
brightened his own financial 
picture, lightened Postal Service 
costs and made it easier to put the 
shine back into every single 
position letter sorting machine in 
the country. 

H. C. (Clyde) Powell, foreman 
of mail processing equipment, 
found it difficult to get replacement 
bulbs for the 26 lights in each of 
his office’s four SPLSMs. About 
the size of a pencil eraser, the 
bulbs had to be ordered from a 
national outlet at $2.45 each. 
Powell modified his machines so 
they could use 25¢ bulbs available 
at any radio-TV repair shop and 
some auto part outlets. 














He submitted the idea, which 
will save the Postal Service an 
estimated $84,000 a year, and 
earned a $1,120 cash award. 

C. B. Bolar, manager of the 
Oklahoma City District, presented 
a check to Powell and the change 
to the light bulb holders has been 
outlined in a maintenance circular 
for all postal facilities. 


Rudolph Brown 


he 14-year-old needed open- 

heart surgery. Just about 
everything that could be wrong 
with a heart was wrong with his. 
Without an operation a normal life 
was impossible. But doctors 
wouldn't attempt surgery unless 





H. C. (Clyde) Powell 


C. B. Bolar 
they had 20 pints of blood on hand 
for emergency transfusion. And 
the youth's blood was so rare only 
one person in every 40,000 could 
help the boy. 

The Red Cross, in a year-long 
nationwide search, found one of 
these special people in Compton, 
CA. Letter carrier Rudolph Brown 
had routinely given to his post 
office bloodbank and had no idea 
his A-positive, I-negative blood 
was SO rare. 

“It was the happiest moment of 
my life when the Red Cross asked 
me to help,” remembers Brown, 
who gave four pints of blood to 
see the 14-year-old through a 
successful operation in 1968. 

Since then he’s donated 
regularly. And last year again he 
came to the rescue of someone in 
desperate need—a pregnant 
woman in Australia who had 
hemorrhaged. 

Brown, 64, has delivered mail 
from Foy Station in the Wilshire 
district of Los Angeles for 15 
years. He joined the Postal Service 
in Atlanta, GA, where he worked 
for 18 years.0 


he most popular guy in town 
works behind the window of 





Ike Sedacca 


the Green Valley, AZ, post office. 
He's Ike Sedacca, who walked off 
with the title ‘Honorary Mayor of 
Green Valley” in a contest run 
through the local newspaper. 

His Honor won 1,858 votes from 
residents of the retirement 
community 25 miles south of 
Tucson, easily defeating his 
opponents’ 782 and 555. 

Sedacca, who transferred to 
Green Valley from Santa Barbara, 
CA, in 1971, goes out of his way 
to help customers, according to 
Green Valley Postmaster Katherine 
Heyl. “It takes a lot more patience 
to help older people," she adds.0 
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itting next to the 12-year- 
old on the piano bench, Ray- 


mond Garner's closes his eyes as 
she fingers the notes to ‘‘Moths.” 
He taps the time with the toe of 
his black oxford. 

The letter carrier’s hand rocks 
over the keyboard to play the 
measure correctly. He listens 
carefully as the pupil repeats his 
action. 

Behind them four students are 
practicing at other pianos in the 
converted garage—but the only 
sound is the quiet kibitizing of 
their brothers and sisters waiting 
for a chance to play. 

The scene is the Modern Music 
Studio of Memphis, where elec- 
tronic pianos allow Garner to 
provide individual piano lessons 
to half a dozen students at the 
same time, three hours a night, 
four nights a week. 

The players hear their per- 
formance through headphones 
connected to the pianos. When 
Garner's headset is plugged into 
the instrument, he can hear, too, 
while he watches for keyboard 
dexterity. Or he can move to a 
central console and tune into any 
of the five pianos without dis- 
turbing the player’s concentra- 
tion. Turning a dial lets him 
speak to an individual student, 
or to the group. Another adjust- 
ment allows him to play for them 
on the instructor’s piano. 

Based on the piano lab that 
Garner studied in during his two 
years at Indiana University, the 
Music Studio provides lessons 
for around 45 students each 
week. 

Garner, a Postal Service em- 
ployee for 15 years who works 
out of the Mallory Station, oper- 
ates the studio with the help of 
his 14-year-old daughter, Sandra, 
‘and part-time assistant instruc- 


C 
Cartier 


“Brings 

USIC 
Memphis 

postal employee fills 


need for low-cost 
piano lessons 


tors. His wife Ella, keeps books. 

The 38-year-old started the 
studio two years ago, after sell- 
ing the Small Business Adminis- 
tration on the need for low-cost 
piano lessons in Memphis. 

‘‘When I moved back,” he says, 
“I found there was really a 
vacuum here for studying piano, 
especially for black kids. It was 
a situation where only a few for- 
tunate children could learn 
piano.” Garner, who joined the 
Postal Service in Elkhart, IN, 
transferred back to his home- 
town in 1966. 

He charges on a sliding scale, 
a monthly fee of $15 for one 
child’s once-a-week lessons, $13 
each for two in the same family, 
$11 each for three or more. 

During the week, the carrier’s 
schedule gives him 90 minutes to 
change clothes, rest and eat after 
he’s finished his 569-stop mount- 
ed route. On Mondays, Tuesday, 
Wednesdays and Saturdays, his 
students arrive at 5 and leave at 
8 p.m. 

Frequently Garner lets his 
daughter, who has played since 
she was 4, or another assistant 
supervise the children at the 
pianos so he can tackle music 
theory in another room with stu- 


dents ranging in age from 5 to 68. 

Using such devices as Music 
Bingo (paying off a quarter a 
game), he tests them on sight 
reading and assigns lessons. 
Mothers and fathers, like Earl 
Williams, a fellow carrier who 
brings three youngsters for les- 
sons, can watch television in a 
waiting room or hover by the 
door to hear their children an- 
swer Garner’s quizzing. 

When it comes time to play, 
however, only the student and 
the teacher hear the music. And 
the kids like it that way. 

After he closes the door on the 
music studio, the Air Force vet- 
eran often heads toward the Pro- 
gressive Baptist Church. He leads 
its 40-member chorus in practice 
for an hour on Tuesdays, Thurs- 
days and Fridays and conducts it 
at services on Sunday. 


The hectic schedule suits Gar- 
ner, who characterizes himself as 


hyperactive and chainsmokes 
Benson & Hedges Golds. 

“IT don’t enjoy fishing. Reading 
is about the only thing I like that 
you have to sit still for.” But 
sometimes the pace catches up 
with him and “where I sit is 
where I'll sleep.” 

The father of four has taught 
music to each of his children. 
Sandra plays piccolo and flute as 
well as piano, his two sons play 
saxophone and his youngest 
daughter plays baritone horn. 

“Anyone can learn to play if 
they want to,” maintains Garner. 
He says parents should start their 
children young, somewhere be- 
tween 4 and 9, because impa- 
tience advances with age. 

Since the studio opened, Gar- 
ner says, several of his students 
have progressed enough to ac- 
company their Sunday School 
class. 0 





Carrier Raymond Garner 
inspires the same rapt 
concentration in 7-year- 
old Angela Webb (above) 
and 67-year-old Mrs. J. 
Henry Gordon (bottom 
left) at the Modern 

Music Studio in Memphis. 
Bottom right: Garner 
sounds a chord only he 
and Pam Burgess hear 
through their earphones. 
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